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Does  your  community  need  a  new  water  supply? 
What  about  increased  reservoir  capacity,  an  upgraded 
treatment  plant  or  extended  distribution  lines?  The 
Old  West  Regional  Commission  now  has  an  office  that 
may  help  you  answer  these  questions,  and  start  plan- 
ning the  facilities  most  suited  for  your  area. 

Its  Rural  Water  Office  is  staffed  with  an  engineer, 
an  economist,  a  hydrologist  and  a  lawyer  to  serve 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming.  The  staff  can  provide  interested  towns  and 
rural  water  users  with  information  about  developing 
water  sources,  legal  advice  concerning  water  rights, 
design  assistance  for  facilities,  cost  estimates  and 
potential  sources  of  funding. 

While  this  free  service  is  helpful,  it  won't  take  the 
place  of  an  in-depth  study.  But  it  can  show  your 
community  the  types  of  projects  most  suitable  for 
your  situation,  and  you  can  then  contract  with  a 
private  company  for  a  detailed  study  and  engineering 
plan. 

If  this  program  sounds  as  if  it  would  be  useful  in 
your  area,  contact  John  Andrews,  DCA  Planning 
Division,  Helena,  MT  59601/449-3757  or  Clayton 
Hoffman,  OWRC  Rural  Water  Office,  Bismarck,  ND 
58505/(701)224-2460. 
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Weather 

Modification 

Information 

The  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
Conservation,  through  the  Montana  State  University 
Department  of  Earth  Sciences,  is  making  information 
about  weather  resource  management  (weather 
modification,  cloud  seeding)  available  to  residents  of 
eastern  Montana.  Information  programs  will  be  con- 
ducted during  April,  May,  June  and  July  of  1979. 

The  purpose  of  this  information  is  to  increase  public 
understanding  of  the  joint  state-federal  High  Plains 
Experiment  (HIPLEX)  in  progress  at  Miles  City. 
Three  information  programs  of  varying  lengths  are 
available  for  adult  groups  with  an  interest  in  in- 
creasing their  understanding  of  weather  resource 
management  in  general,  and  HIPLEX  in  particular. 

Robert  Yaw,  Associate  Professor  of  Meteorology  in 
the  MSU  Dept.  of  Earth  Sciences  will  be  the  resource 
person  for  these  information  programs,  and  he  will 
coordinate  and  schedule  activities.  Groups  with  an  in- 
terest in  any  aspect  of  weather  resource  management 
can  contact  him  at  the  MSU  Dept.  of  Earth  Schiences, 
Bozeman  MT  59717/994-3331  until  March  31st,  when 
he  can  be  reached  at  the  High  Plains  Experiment,  P.O. 
Box  1350,  Miles  City  MT  59301/232-5030. 


Balanced  Budget 
Resolution  Passes 


Housing 

Progranv 

Grows 


Montana's  statewide  housing  program,  designed  to 
provide  rent  subsidies  to  landlords  on  behalf  of  lower 
income  tenants,  has  been  bolstered  by  an  additional 
$6,890,400  obligation  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  According 
to  Governor  Thomas  L.  Judge,  "the  total  long  term 
federal  commitment  to  Montana  for  this  program  is 
now  approximately  $33  million." 

"The  rent  subsidies,  derived  from  HUD's  Section  8 
Existing  Housing  program,  will  enable  the  state  to  aid 
an  additional  199  families,  bringing  the  total  to  1,065 
families  assisted,"  the  Governor  said.  Judge  added 
that,  although  he  was  ".  .  .  pleased  with  the  amount 
of  subsidy  funds  presently  allocated  to  Montana,  our 
real  needs  are  much  greater  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
funds  to  assist  a  total  of  1,500  to  2,000  families  will 
soon  be  available." 

The  subsidy  program,  which  is  funded  by  HUD, 
allows  lower  income  and  elderly  families  to  live  in 
decent  housing  and  pay  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  monthly  income  for  rent  and  utiUties.  The  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs,  which  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  program,  has  contracted  with  lo- 
cal agencies  throughout  the  state;  payments  can  be 
provided  anywhere  the  assisted  family  chooses  to 
reside. 

Information  on  the  program  is  available  from  the 
DCA  Housing  Bureau,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Mon- 
tana 59601/449-2804. 
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Montana  is  halfway  to  joining  twenty-seven  states 
that  have  petitioned  for  a  constitutionally  mandated 
balanced  federal  budget.  State  representatives  have 
indicated  their  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  3, 
which  asks  Congress  to  submit  a  constitutiojial 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  budget,  or  to  call  a 
constitutional  convention  to  do  the  same  thing. 

If  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  request 
it,  Congress  must  choose  to  do  one  of  the  two.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  form  the  requests  must 
take;  the  twenty-seven  requests  that  have  apparently 
already  been  made  include  a  1957  vote  by  Indiana  and 
a  Nevada  proposal  that  was  vetoed  by  its  governor. 

Proponents  for  the  Montana  resolution  claim  it 
would  curb  inflation  by  putting  a  brake  on  federal 
deficit  spending.  Representative  Bob  Marks  (R- 
Clancy),  chief  sponsor  of  the  bill,  estimated  that  the 
federal  budget  deficit  for  the  last  five  years  could  fund 
Montana's  budget  for  500  years.  Larry  Williams, 
former  Republican  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1978,  is  lobbying  for  the  resolution  in  Montana  as  a 


representative  of  the  National  Taxpayers'  Union.  He 
projects  that  the  interest  alone  on  the  national  debt, 
only  $2  billion  in  I9I5,  will  reach  $75  billion  by  1980. 

But  one  opponent  of  the  proposal  said  it  would  ".  . 
.  declare  open  season  on  programs  that  have  provided 
incentives  in  education,  enforcement  of  civil  rights  and 
labor  laws,  funding  for  public  works  projects  and  in 
employment."  The  National  Governors  Association 
notes  that  federal  programs  to  aid  state  and  local 
government,  presently  totalling  nearly  $78  billion  an- 
nually, may  be  among  the  first  to  be  cut  if  the  balan- 
ced budget  amendment  takes  effect,  "...  especially 
since  some  programs,  such  as  revenue  sharing,  lack  the 
strong  congressional  support  they  once  enjoyed." 

In  Washington,  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  echoed 
that  concern,  predicting  revenue  sharing  would  be  one 
of  the  first  casualties  of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  federal  government  distributed  more 
than  $6.8  billion  through  general  revenue  sharing  to 
states  and  local  governments  last  year. 


Community  Impact  Assistance 
Bill  Introduced 
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A  bill  to  help  Montana  communities 
deal  with  impacts  from  natural  resource 
development  has  been  introduced  in  the 
house  by  Representatives  Art  Shelden 
(D-Libby)  and  Francis  Bardanouve  (D- 
harlem) . 

H.B.  866  would  expand  the  con- 
cept of  the  existing  Coal  Board,  which 
receives  money  from  the  coal  severance 
tax  and  distributes  it  to  areas  impacted 
by  coal  development.   The  new  Community 
Development  Board  would  receive  money 
from  a  variety  of  existing  taxes  on 
Montana's  natural  resources  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  impacted  communities 
across  the  state. 

"We're  dealing  with  two  problems 
that  seem  to  accompany  large  resource 
projects,"  said  Shelden.   "Often  the 
project  and  the  tax  base  are  located  in 
the  county,  but  the  workers  demand  ser- 
vices in  the  town,  which  hasn't  seen  a 
rise  in  the  tax  base  to  pay  for  them. 
Sometimes  where  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  tax  base,  it  doesn't  come  quickly 
enough  to  pay  for  the  services  as  they're 
needed.   I'm  afraid  that  the  Town  of  Troy 
and  Lincoln  County  are  going  to  face  both 
those  impacts  with  the  new  Asarco  copper 
mine  going  in  at  Mt.  Vernon." 

If  H.B.  866  passes,  the  governing 
body  of  any  city,  town,  county,  school 
district  or  special  purpose  district 
could  apply  for  financial  assistance 
to  enable  it  to  provide  capital  projects 
to  improve  governmental  services  and  to 
enhance  the  community. 

A  seven-member  Community  Develop- 
ment Board  would  evaluate  the  applica- 
tion according  to  the  funds  it  has 
available,  the  community's  financial 
situation,  the  effort  it  has  put  into 
meeting  the  problem,  its  work  to  secure 
funds  from  other  local,  state,  federal 
or  private  sources,  and  evidence  of 
financial  and  project  management  exper- 
ience.  Before  making  a  grant  or  a  loan, 
the  board  would  determine  that  the  pro- 
ject is  well  planned  and  will  actually 
help  solve  the  problem. 

"We've  been  working  on  this  idea 
since  last  year  and  we've  recently  en- 
listed the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  for  assistance  in  drafting  the 


bill,"  said  Bardanouve.   "I  think 
the  bill  would  establish  a  fiscally 
sound  program  that  may  more  than 
pay  for  itself  in  the  federal  dol- 
lars it  generates.   In  Arkansas, 
for  example,  the  administrator  of 
a  similar  program  estimates  that 
their  state  fund  of  $2.5  million 
generated  $20  million  in  additional 
federal  loans  and  grants." 

Bardanouve  pointed  out  that 
the  Board  could  help  communities 
facing  a  direct  and  obvious  threat 
to  the  public  health,  safety  or 
welfare.   In  Ingomar,  for  example, 
the  pending  bankruptcy  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Road  would  eliminate  the 
town's  supply  of  drinking  water 
which  is  now  hauled  in  by  rail. 
In  addition,  the  Board  could  also 
assist  school  districts  where  the 
taxing  and  bonding  capability  can't 
keep  up  with  rapid  population  growth. 

Communities  with  impacts  from  rail 
transport  of  coal,  such  as  Laurel, 
Terry  or  Glendive,  could  also  apply 
for  the  funds,  as  could  those  with 
impacts  from  other  types  of  energy  de- 
velopment:  gas  and  oil  near  Havre  or 
Sidney,  a  hydroelectric  project  near 
Libby,  an  electrial  transmission  line 
from  Broadview  to  Hot  Springs ,  or  the 
Northern  Tier  pipeline,  for  example. 
The  Board  would  be  required  to  make 
at  least  one-third  of  its  awards  of 
financial  assistance  to  energy  impact 
areas . 

"We  wanted  to  avoid  some  of  the 
criticisms  leveled  at  the  present  law 
governing  the  coal  impact  program," 
said  Shelden.   "Before  awarding  any 
funds  the  Community  Development  Board 
would  have  to  draw  up  criteria  and 
procedures  for  granting  assistance. 
The  new  board  would  also  strengthen  the 
legislature's  involvement  with  the 
program,  since  the  House  and  Senate 
majority  and  minority  leaders  would 
appoint  four  of  the  seven  board  members . 

The  board  will  decide  whether  to 
fund  successful  applicants  with  a  loan, 
a  grant,  or  both,  depending  on  the 
financial  status  of  the  board  and  the 
community,  and  whether  or  not  the  tax 
base  is  expected  to  eventually  catch 

(continued  on  p.  7) 
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ECONOMIC  GONDITI(|ii|| 


Department  of  Community  Affairs 

Research  and 

Information  Systems  Division 


The  DCA  Research  and  Information  Systems 
Division's  newest  economic  report,  "Economic 
Conditions  in  Montana:  A  Report  to  the 
Governor"  is  now  available  for  distribution.  This 
report  provides  information  on  the  past,  present, 
and  future  state  of  Montana's  economy.  More 
specifically,  the  document  contains  sections  on 
factors  relating  to  Montana's  economic  growth, 
statistical  indicators  of  the  growth  and  performance 
of  the  Montana  economy,  and  an  analysis  of  some 
of  Montana's  most  important  industries. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  report,  contact  the  DCA 
Research  and  Information  Systems  Division, 
Capitol  Station,  Helena  MT  59601/449-2896.  For 
the  convenience  of  our  readers,  we're  providing  a 
short  summary  of  some  of  the  highlights  below. 
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FACTORS  IN 
MONTANA'S  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


A  number  of  factors  interact  to  produce  economic 
growth  in  Montana.  Some  growth  determinants  are  more 
important  than  others  for  specific  periods  in  the  State's 
economic  history;  however,  exclusive  emphasis  of  one 
factor  is  unwise.  Forces  related  to  economic  growth  in 
Montana  include  the  demand  for  the  State's  products 
from  both  inside  and  outside  Montana,  as  well  as  the 
internal  and  external  supply  of  basic  production  inputs 
such  as  land,  labor,  capital,  and  materials. 

The  external  demand  for  Montana's  products  is  and 
has  been  a  determinant  of  the  State's  economic  growth. 
This  demand  results  in  the  out-of-state  export  of  goods 


and  services  such  as  wheat,  coal,  lumber,  and  tourist 
services.  The  internal  demand  for  Montana's  products 
coming  from  private  households,  governments,  and 
business  firms  is  also  a  growth  determinant. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  supply  of  basic  production 
inputs  also  is  an  important  growth  factor.  Development 
of  land  resources  (including  minerals  lying  below  the 
land  surface),  increases  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
Montana's  labor  force,  additional  money  available  for 
investment  in  new  industrial  plants  and  expansion  of 
existing  facilities — all  combine  to  help  produce  eco- 
nomic growth. 
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MONTANA  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


This  summary  section  concentrates  on  two  of  the 
most  important  indicators  of  the  performance  of  Mon- 
tana's economy:  employment  and  per  capita  personal 
income.  Additional  statistics  are  discussed  in  the  full 
report. 

Employment 

Employment  is  the  most  accurate  statistic  related  to 
Montana's  economy.  Employment  grew  rather  modestly 
during  the  1960s;  about  19,000  jobs  were  created  over 
the  entire  decade.  In  dramatic  contrast,  employment  for 
the  1970-1977  period  increased  by  about  60,000  jobs. 


Montana  followed  the  national  pattern  of  employment 
growth  between  1960  and  1977;  almost  all  of  the  em- 
ployment increase  occurred  in  wholesale-retail  trade  and 
other  industries  of  a  service  nature. 

Two  interactive  factors  were  especially  responsible 
for  this  employment  growth.  The  supply  of  labor  in- 
creased between  1960  and  1977  as  a  result  of  postwar 
"baby  boom"  young  people  entering  the  work  force  and 
the  increased  tendency  of  women  to  work  outside  the 
home.  Also,  incomes  were  rising.  People  were  both  more 
able  and  more  willing  to  purchase  public  and  private 
services.  Therefore,  demand  for  these  services  increased 
and  service-related  jobs  were  created. 


Per  Capita  Personal  Income 

Average  income  per  person  (per  capita  personal  in- 
come) is  frequently  used  as  a  measure  of  economic  well- 
being.  Expressed  in  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation, 
changes  in  per  capita  income  represent  actual  changes  in 
the  standard  of  living,  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  standard  of  living  is  only  a  partial  measure  of  overall 
well-being,  which  includes  less  measurable  factors  such 


as  environmental  quality  and  non-income  job-related 
amenities. 

Montana  residents  have  enjoyed  an  ever  higher  stan- 
dard of  living  historically.  Per  capita  income,  however, 
has  normally  been  below  the  national  average.  For 
example,  Montana  per  capita  income  fluctuated  around 
90  percent  of  U.  S.  average  income  during  1970-1977, 
with  the  1977  estimate  being  87  percent. 


ANALYSIS  OF 
SELECTED  MONTANA  INDUSTRIES 


An  analysis  of  the  growth  potential  of  some  of  Mon- 
tana's most  important  industries  is  summarized  below. 
Industries  included  are:  agriculture,  wholesale-retail 
trade  and  services,  manufacturing,  and  mining.  A  more 
complete  treatment  of  these  industries  is  contained  in 
the  full  report. 

Agriculture 

Income  earned  from  agricultural  production  is  among 
the  highest  for  Montana  industries.  Agricultural  activity 
is  a  significant  portion  of  the  economic  base  for  most 
Montana  counties. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the  potential  exists  for 
repeating  the  same  kind  of  economic  growth  that  the 
Montana  agricultural  sector  experienced  during  the  past 
decade.  This  potential  exists  because  of  the  economic 
conditions  which  are  expected  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  Total  Montana  agricultural  cash 
receipts  could  reach  the  $2  billion  level  by  1987  or  1988. 
Montana's  normal  wheat  crop  could  exceed  200  million 
bushels  by  1987.  Also,  cattle  numbers  could  increase 
significantly. 

This  potential  can  be  realized  only  if  both  the  private 
and  the  public  sectors  take  appropriate  actions,  enabling 
Montana  to  retain  its  competitive  strength  relative  to 
agriculture  in  other  regions  of  the  United  States.  If 
Montana's  grain  yields  do  not  continue  to  rise,  if  effi- 
ciency in  the  State's  livestock  industry  doesn't  continue 
to  increase,  if  no  additional  land  can  be  irrigated,  if 
Montana's  marketing  and  transportation  system  doesn't 
improve,  if  adequate  agricultural  credit  isn't  available, 
and — most  importantly — if  the  managerial  capacity  of 
Montana  farmers  and  ranchers  doesn't  continue  to 
grow,  the  relative  competitive  strength  of  Montana's 
agricultural  sector  will  decrease.  If  this  occurs,  Mon- 
tana agriculture  will  fall  short  of  realizing  the  potential 
outlined  above. 

Wholesale-Retail  Trade  and  Services 

Although  seldom  in  the  limelight,  wholesale  trade, 
retail  trade,  and  services  play  important  roles  in  Mon- 
tana's economy.  Since  1970,  these  three  industries 
provided  more  than  one-half  of  the  new,  nonagricultural 
wage  and  salary  positions  in  the  State.  Taken  together, 
they  accounted  for  about  43  percent  of  the  total  non- 
farm  wage  and  salary  jobs  in  Montana  during  1977. 


The  outlook  for  wholesale  trade  is  for  continued 
modest  growth  during  the  next  few  years.  In  the  long 
run,  the  future  of  wholesale  trade  will  primarily  depend 
on  the  overall  growth  of  Montana's  economy. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  young  people  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  and  the  rising  percent  of  females 
working  outside  the  home,  continued  growth  is  likely  in 
retail  trade  and  service  industry  employment  during 
1978,  1979,  and  1980.  It  may  be  expected,  however,  that 
these  employment  increases  will  be  accompanied  by 
declines  in  average  hours  worked.  In  the  long  run,  the 
current  increases  in  the  supply  of  labor  probably  will 
moderate,  and  future  trends  in  the  retail  trade  and 
service  industries  will  be  mostly  determined  by  condi- 
tions in  Montana's  economy  generally. 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  is  not  a  major  economic  activity  in 
Montana.  Whereas  approximately  25  percent  of  the 
U.  S.  employed  labor  force  is  typically  at  work  in  manu- 
facturing industries,  in  Montana  the  figure  is  roughly  8 
percent.  The  State's  small  population  and  its  distance 
from  large  population  centers  discourages  its  develop- 
ment as  an  industrial  area.  What  manufacturing  activity 
does  take  place  is  either  closely  tied  to  Montana's  natural 
resources  or  is  involved  in  producing  consumer  goods 
for  the  local  population. 
IFood  Products 

The  wood  products  industry  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  activity  in  Montana.  The  future  of 
this  industry  depends  mostly  upon  two  factors:  the 
national  housing  market  and  the  local  supply  of  timber. 

Housing  starts  nationally  amounted  to  almost  2  mil- 
lion in  1977  and  will  be  about  the  same  number  in  1978. 
Projections  for  1979  are  in  the  1.5-1.6  million  range,  the 
1979  level  being  lower  than  1977  and  1978  because  of 
anticipated  higher  interest  rates.  The  outlook  for  1980  is 
somewhat  more  optimistic,  with  projected  housing  starts 
of  1.7-1.8  million  units.  This  decline  in  housing  starts 
probably  will  be  reflected  in  lower  levels  of  employment 
and  earnings  in  Montana's  wood  products  industry  in 
1979  and  1980.  It  is  likely  that  industry  decreases  will 
not  be  as  severe  as  those  which  occurred  in  1975. 

Over  the  longer  run,  developments  in  Montana's 
forest  industries  are  heavily  dependent  upon  what  hap- 
pens to  the  supply  of  public  timber,  which  has  decreased 
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for  the  most  part  since  1970.  The  great  concern  of  the 
wood  products  industry  is  that  further  reductions  in  the 
supply  of  public  timber  may  occur. 

This  concern  is  prompted  by  two  developments.  One 
is  the  current  wilderness  area  review  and  designation 
process  (RARE  II)  being  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  The  available  timber  supply  may  be  perma- 
nently reduced  as  a  result  of  this  process.  The  other 
factor  is  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976, 
which  directs  the  Forest  Service  to  identify  lands 
"which  are  not  suited  for  timber  production,  con- 
sidering physical,  economic,  and  other  pertinent  fac- 
tors .  .  .  ."  This  may  pose  a  further  threat  to  the  timber 
supply  in  Montana  on  the  grounds  that  Montana's  steep 
mountainsides  are  not  physically  suited  to  timber  har- 
vest and/or  that  they  are  marginal  producers  compared 
to  forests  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Understandably,  these  national  policy  developments 
make  Montana's  industry  very  nervous.  At  best,  the 
longer-term  outlook  is  for  stronger  competition  and 
increasing  prices  for  what  may  be  a  declining  amount  of 
public  timber.  By  1985,  there  probably  will  be  fewer 
wood  products  firms  in  Montana,  with  production  con- 
centrated in  the  operations  of  companies  producing  a 
combination  of  products  utilizing  both  saw  timber  and 
residuals.  Employment  is  not  likely  to  increase,  and  it 
may  decline.  Increased  productivity,  however,  could 
maintain  or  increase  total  earnings  of  industry  workers, 
thus  sustaining  the  wood  products  industry's  contribu- 
tion to  total  income  in  the  State. 
Primary  Metals  Processing 

The  Montana  primary  metals  manufacturing  industry 
consists  principally  of  two  copper  processing  plants,  an 
aluminum  plant  and  a  lead  processing  facility.  Little 
change  in  primary  metals  employment  is  anticipated 
during  the  next  year  or  two.  The  outlook  for  the  longer 
run  is  less  certain.  If  copper  prices  increase,  then  em- 
ployment in  Montana's  copper  processing  plants  should 

increase.  On  the  other  hand,  production  and  employ- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Falls  aluminum  plant  is  dependent 
on  the  continued  availability  of  large  quantities  of 
electric  power.  There  is  some  question  as  to  that  avail- 
ability at  this  time. 

Food  Products  Processing 

The  foods  products  industry  in  Montana  is  a  con- 
glomeration of  small  plants  engaged  in  processing 
Montana  agricultural  products,  principally  for  local 
consumption.  Given  the  industry's  current  composi- 
tion, any  expansion  in  employment  and  earnings  is 
largely  dependent  upon  growth  in  the  Montana  market. 
This  growth  is  likely  to  be  moderate.  If  the  industry  is  to 
show  substantial  growth — enough  to  significantly  affect 
employment  and  earnings — economic  ways  of  market- 
ing manufactured  food  products  outside  the  State  must 
be  devised.  Over  the  next  few  years,  such  developments 
are  likely  to  be  limited. 


Petroleum  Refining 

Montana's  petroleum  refining  industry  is  concen- 
trated in  Yellowstone  County.  Industry  prospects  are 
clouded  because  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  crude  oil.  Currently  40  to  45  percent  of  the  oil 
refined  in  Montana  comes  from  Canada.  That  country  is 
in  the  process  of  phasing  out  crude  oil  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Mining 

The  mining  sector  in  Montana  consists  of  metal  min- 
ing (principally  copper),  crude  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  extraction,  coal  mining,  and  the  mining  and  quarry- 
ing of  other  non-metallic  minerals.  Historically,  metal 
mining  has  been  the  largest  component  of  the  overall 
mining  sector.  Since  1974,  however,  metal  mining  has 
declined,  while  employment  and  earnings  associated 
with  mining  energy  resources  (crude  petroleum,  natural 
gas,  and  coal)  have  increased.  In  1977,  the  mining  of 
energy  resources  accounted  for  well  over  half  of  total 
mining  employment. 

Crude  Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas 

Although  the  prospect  of  significantly  increasing  the 
levels  of  oil  and  gas  production  is  not  high,  the  outlook 
for  increased  employment  through  1980  is  favorable. 
Employment  should  climb  to  slightly  over  3,000  workers 
in  1978  and  continue  to  increase  through  1980,  possibly 
reaching  the  3,500  to  4,000  worker  range.  These  pro- 
jected employment  increases  are  primarily  the  result  of 
exploration  activity. 

The  picture  for  1985  is  not  clear.  Unless  oil  prices 
reach  a  level  to  make  secondary  and  tertiary  recovery 
economically  feasible,  production  from  current  wells 
will  decrease  substantially.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
potential  for  new  finds  in  the  Overthrust  Belt  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  in  other  areas  still  exists.  Addi- 
tional uncertainty  is  associated  with  the  new  federal 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  Also,  the  amount  of  public  land 
in  Montana  that  will  be  available  for  exploration  is  still 
being  discussed. 

Coal 

Coal  mining  in  Montana  consists  primarily  of  surface 
mining  of  low-sulfur  sub-bituminous  coal  and  a  small 
amount  of  lignite.  About  90  percent  of  all  sub- 
bituminous  coal  produced  each  year  in  Montana  is 
shipped  east  by  rail  to  coal-fired  electric  generating 
plants  in  the  Midwest.  Because  of  this,  the  demand  for 
low-sulfur  western  coal  by  midwestern  utilities  is  the 
prime  determinant  of  the  growth  of  coal  production  in 
Montana. 

Output  of  sub-bituminous  coal  in  1979  should  be  up 
from  1978.  In  all  probability,  no  new  mines  will  be  in 
operation  in  1979,  but  production  from  existing  mines 
could  reach  30  million  tons  or  higher.  Employment  will 
probably  be  near  the  1978  level  through  most  of  1979. 
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The  year  1980  could  see  additional  increases  in  coal 
production.  Production  from  new  mines  and  from  mine 
expansions,  if  approved,  will  probably  not  gain  full 
steam  in  1980.  Output  could,  however,  increase  several 
million  tons  over  1979,  with  corresponding  employment 
increases. 

By  1985  the  mine  permit  issuing  process  should  be 
complete  on  a  number  of  new  mines.  If  these  new 
permits  are  approved,  it  will  mean  a  potential  increase  of 
more  than  20  million  tons  per  year  in  sub-bituminous 
coal  production  over  the  1980  level.  Employment  in 
Montana's  coal  industry  could  reach  the  2,000  to  2,500 
range  by  1985. 

Metals 

Montana  is  well  endowed  with  metallic  minerals.  Cur- 
rent mining  activity  consists  of  copper,  silver,  gold, 
antimony,  zinc,  lead,  and  tungsten.  Copper  is  by  far  the 
most  important  metal  being  mined,  with  silver  and  gold 
production  being — in  large  part — a  by-product  of  copper 
production. 

For  the  short-term,  copper  and  associated  precious 
metals  production  is  expected  to  continue  at  about  the 
same  level  or  even  at  a  slightly  reduced  level,  with 
employment  and  earnings  changing  correspondingly. 
The  mining  of  other  metals  may  increase  during  this 
same  time  period,  causing  total  metal  production  and 
employment  to  increase  modestly. 

For  the  longer-term,  copper  prices  are  expected  to 
increase  along  with  the  price  of  other  metals.  Produc- 
tion, employment,  and  earnings  in  Montana's  metal 
mining  sector  should  increase  over  the  long  run. 


Subdivision  Bill 
Clears  House 


HB46,  the  major  bill  revising  Montana's 
Subdivision  and  Platting  Act,  passed 
the  House  and  now  will  be  considered  by 
the  Senate. 

There  were  several  amendments  to 
the  introduced  bill  we  outlined  in  the 
last  MCN  issue.   The  occasional  sale 
exemption  from  subdivision  review 
eliminated  in  the  introduced  version, 
was  changed  to  allow  one  split  from  a 
parcel  to  be  sold  as  an  occasional 
sale  exemption  every  12  months  pro- 
viding the  landowner  has  owned  the  par- 
cel five  consecutive  years. 

The  family  conveyance  exemption 
was  also  restricted  to  landowners  who 
had  owned  the  parcel  for  5  consecutive 


up  with  the  needed  services.   The  loan 
interest  rate  would  be  equal  to  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admini- 
stration for  community  facility  loans; 
the  present  rate  is  5%.   The  loan  rate 
should  be  especially  attractive  to  smal- 
ler communities,  where  the  lack  of  a 
bonding  history  and  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  any  bond  issue  would  mean  high 
interest  rates.   The  Farmers  Home  rate 
should  be  a  significant  savings  to  these 
communities . 

The  board's  funding,  estimated  at 
$7.6  million  for  the  1979-80  fiscal  year, 
would  come  from  existing  taxes  at  exist- 
ing rates.   The  coal  severance  tax,  the 
metalliferous  mines  license  tax,  the 
electrical  energy  production  license 
and  the  oil  producers  license  tax  would 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  funding. 

The  bill  would  also  mean  an  esti- 
mated increase  of  about  one-half  million 
dollars  to  the  general  fund  because  of 
some  reallocations  of  the  coal  severance 
tax.   The  funding  for  the  coal  tax  trust 
fund,  the  school  equalization  program, 
and  the  educational  trust  fund  would  not 
be  changed. 

If  you'd  like  a  copy  of  H.B.  866, 
call  the  toll-free  legislative  informa- 
tion line  at  1-800-332-3408  (or  449-5553 
if  you're  in  Helena).   Copies  are  also 
available  at  county  clerk  and  recorder 
offices . 

"We've  heard  a  lot  of  good  sug- 
gestions and  comments  about  the  act 
as  we  developed  it,"  said  Shelden.   "We 
think  the  bill  will  help  solve  some  of 
the  most  urgent  problems  of  Montana 
communities.   We  hope  other  people  with 
an  interest  in  community  development 
assistance  get  in  touch  with  us." 


years,  but  would  allow  one  conveyance 
per  immediate  family  member  per  year. 

Legislators  also  added  a  provision 
requiring  that  parcels  created  as  ex- 
emptions could  not  be  further  divided 
without  a  subdivision  review. 

If  you'd  like  a  copy  of  HB46,  call 
toll-free  1-800-332-3408  (or  449-5553 
if  you're  in  Helena).   If  you  have 
questions  about  the  bill  or  other  sub- 
division legislation  contact  Jim  Richard, 
DCA  Planning  Division,  Capitol  Station, 
Helena,  MT  59601/449-3757. 
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Grant  Workshops  Set 


The  Grantsmanship  Center  will  be  holding  two 
workshops  early  this  year  in  Montana  for  persons  in 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  who  write  grant 
proposals. 

A  Helena  session,  hosted  by  the  Social  Work 
Program  at  Montana  State  University,  will  be  held 
April  2-6.  A  Great  Falls  session,  hosted  by  the  College 
of  Great  Falls,  will  be  conducted  May  21-25. 

The  Grantsmanship  Center  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
educational  institution  based  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Washington,  D.C..  Over  8,000  people  have  par- 
ticipated in  similar  workshops  the  center  has  conduc- 
ted over  the  past  five  years. 

The  workshop  program  will  focus  on  three  major 
areas  during  the  five  day  session:  program  planning, 
translating  project  goals  into  funding  proposals,  and 
locating  and  contacting  public  and  private  funding 
sources. 

The  tuition  for  the  session  is  $325,  and  registration 
is  restricted  to  the  first  25  applicants.  The  Grantsman- 
ship Center  does  provide  limited  scholarship  assistance 
to  organizations  more  than  one  year  old  that  serve  the 
disadvantaged  and  have  annual  budgets  under 
$100,000. 

To  learn  more  about  the  program,  DC  A  contacted  a 
state  official  in  Wisconsin  who  was  familiar  with  the 
center's  work.  He  responded: 

"The  training  program  does  an  excellent  job  in 
taking  much  of  the  mystery  out  of  the  grant  ap- 
plication process.  It  allows  the  students  to  participate 
in  constructing  and  reviewing  proposals.  The  segments 
dealing  with  information  on  funding  sources  were  also 
very  helpful.  The  program  was  quite  intensive  and 
while  it  was  exceedingly  well  organized  and  structured, 
there  was  ample  time  for  questions  and  student  par- 
ticipation. 


JOB 


The  Montana  Land  Reliance  has  a  job  opening 
for  a  field  coordinator.  The  Reliance  is  a  land  con- 
servation organization  working  with  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  Montana  to  keep  agricultural  lands  in 
open  space  and  production.  Responsibilities  for  this 
particular  job  include  coordinating  and  prioritizing 
land  projects,  negotiating  with  landowners,  con- 
stituency-building for  the  organization  and  political 
networking.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  ap- 
plicants with  an  agricultural  background  and  ex- 
perience in  land  negotiations.  For  more  infor- 
mation, please  contact  Christine  Torgrimson,  Mon- 
tana Land  Reliance,  P.O.  Box  355,  Helena,  MT 
59601—443-7027. 


"I  can  appreciate  the  concern  over  the  $325  tuition 
fee  but  considering  the  potential  usefulness  of  the 
course  in  obtaining  the  kinds  of  grants  you  want,  the 
charge  is  rather  small  in  comparision.  Of  course,  with 
any  training  activity  you  must  apply  what  is  learned  or 
otherwise  it  is  time  and  money  wasted. 

"...  I  think  the  Grantsmanship  Center  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  in  promoting  a  better  understanding 
of  the  grants  process  and  I  would  not  hesitate  to  en- 
dorse their  training  program." 

For  more  information  on  the  Helena  session,  call 
John  Bauer  at  MSU  at  994-4201;  for  the  Great  Falls 
session,  William  Zader  at  761-8210.  For  general  in- 
formation about  the  center,  contact  Gayle  Williams, 
The  Grantsmanship  Center,  1015  West  Olympic  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles  CA  90015/  (213)485-9094. 
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